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successful effbrts of others; (4) providing adequate time for * 

plaririirig arid pilot effbrts; (5) providing resources to impart 

knbwledge and skills to school and commun;i ty-based facilitators; (6) 

providing follow-through; (7) i nvolving young people in serious 

working relationships wi th adult s and peer s; ( 8j des ign ing. programs 
to respond to genui ne needs ; ^9) ipoy^ting efforts with visible 
results; (10) including 9PPortuni t ies for serious analysis and 
reflection; (11) providing "hands-on" experience and skill-training 
keyed to student needs and abilities; and (12) assessing student 
progress flexibly. (JMK) 
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PARTTCrF>ATORY EDUCATION AND YOUT^-i i)FVBLOPN1RrvT 
IN SECONDARY SCHbbL^i; 



T\\c prist ]() to 15 yccirs hive seen rerieweci attention tn tho Hcf.orul 
decade of life in all disciplines and domains of service and research thiit be;if 
upon ^ healtli , "odlicatibn, welfare, and citizenship: At the care c. f these 
cbn'temporary efforts to reassess adolescence is "the extent to which we 
prrriiit onlry into the institutions of soci^^ty for. tyoung people for purposes of 
t.he_'ir socialization" (Hill & Monks, 1977, p. 2). This paper considers the 

iiaturt-, circumstances, and consequences of participatory educational e:<per^- 

• \ _ 

e'nces for young people. . Such consideration is warranted as part of the 

general reassessment of what makes 'for effective secondary schools in light oi 

today's declining national youth population and h^mited or zero growth school 

budgets: Many youth participation efforts were launched in times tha^ \v:re 

both more expansive and more turbulent than the present. Some programs 

v.'cre truly innovative and set standards for teaching and learning thai would 

be adnnreci by virtualiy any educator. Other programs were devdsed in 

response to inVrnt^diate social and political ' pressures — sometimes with more? 

enthusiasm than could be" matched with quality ; control. Thost; times have 

passed. There now is some research and reflective opinion abotit pc^rtici- 

[:>citory education. It is timely to reconsider the issues outside the context of 

protest, panic, and panacea with the results of over a decade' of experience 

and scholarship' in mind. - * ' " 



_ _ _ » . . . . _ . .... ... 

A position piaper ^ prepared for Research for Better Schools, ^...c., 
1*^83. I am grateful for the helpful assistance gi\'en me by Thomas V. 
McGbverh, Judith Ericksbn , Diane Hediri, Joan Scheff Lipstiz, ailcl Stephen 
F'. Uarailtbh in its preparation. T?ie present effort would have been much 
more difficult wisre it not for -excellent reviews by Conrad and Hedin 
(]98:^) and Hamilton C1980). 
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Overview 



Hariiiltoti ( l^-^-^^O, oftorcri OiM: of the most servicfc"^able definitioiis '^i p;\rti- 

cipatory eclucation, althoU{;^h he oreferred to call it expieriential learning : 

% : ; '^'Xperiential iearning" will refer to: educational prbgrarris fUnctidnihg 
uutsicie conventional school cla5srdo>ns that plac^^participants in '- 

responsible roles and engage therti in .cooperative goal-directed (activities 
wilh other youth, with adults, or both. It is syndriyrnous dr closely 
relTcted to such - terms as 'action learning' [ Natidnal Assdciatidn of 
Sec-Qu dary Sc hool R inn-cipals B.ull-etin , -1972], fyduth participat idi i 
ri":U-ynernan L Thomas , 1977] , yduth invdlvement [Weber S Custer," 1970], 
arui work experience [Searcy, 1973] (p. 180'). 

The diversity of participatory education programs is immense and llie 

activities within them even more so. The follo\^'ing list describes this 



diver*si!\' : ; 

o as part of a service-unit in a biology- class, students work in a 
ff>ocl co-op serving a low-income area (cited in A gnaw, 1982); 

o in an American government cour'f^e , students conduct opinion- polls 
of citizens on issues before city government (ci-ted in Agnew, 
r^82); ' ' ^ ■ 

; ■■ o drafting and Journalism students produce user-guides for tin- lit^; 

park system, emphasizing facihties for the handicapped- (cited in 
Agnew, 1982); ^ ^ . 

o alternative school students develop, produce, and distribute 
videotapes dealing with youth and youth-related issues and load 
discussions about them iA community groups '(cited in Tyler, 198:>): 

o maje high school students provide health screening and health 
in formation _ to their p.eers and other community members, including 
screening . for venereal. dise_ases,_ dental screening, testing for blood 
pressure" and the like (cited in Tyler, 1982); 

. o alternative school _student_s run a consumer action- service which 
involves them in day-to-day consumer . advocacy interactions with 
ihclustrial arid service organizations and public and private agencies 
(cited In Brarinan & Nathan, 1982); and 

o young people vdltariteer in child care centers and in nursing Homes ' 
\ Ccited in Shbup , 1982). 
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Youth participatidr programs have gbherally been cl«issi tie.fl arcorclit; p; 
to student activities and roles. Conrad and Pledih (1977), for example, 
identified five forms of school-spohsbred citizen participation programs: 
voluntary service in social agencies, community projects, social-pbUtical 
action, community study,', and internships. In its New Roles for Ybltth , 
the National Commission on Resources for Youth (1974) described pirograms 
in which young people acted as. curriculum builders, teachers, commuriity 
woi'kers, entrepreneurs, comrriUriity piroblem jblvers, communicators, or 
.resource people for other youths. Such categories are useful in descri-- 
bing the range and diversity of youth participation activities, but they 
tend to bvererrip>hasize — if taken as the sole _basis for categorization — the 

activities or roles themselves rather^ than highlight dimensions that make 

. ... 

the activities arid roles edUcatiorially meariirigful. 

Hamiltori (1980) ideritified six characteristics according to. , which 
p>articipatory educatibri programs cari be sbrted, all bf which define 
particip>atiori as riot merely "dbirig thirigs" but dbirig them where certain 
cbriditioris of teachirig arid lisarriirig apply. The six characteristics are: 
activity, sprbrisbrship , cbritrbl, pa^*ticipatibn , leadership, arid purpose. 
Activity classifications have already been illustrated above. Sponsorship 
highlights the notion that organizations other thari schools sponsor youth 
participation. According to' Hamilton, the most important aspect of 
sponsorship is "the extent to which experiential learning is articulated with 
^classroom " learning , whether sponsored by a school or by another youth - 
organization, or even an adult organization" (1980, p. 192). £k)ntrol 
speaks directly to the opportunities the program provides for yoT,ing 
P' >plB to exercise initiative and control. Pa rticipation generally but not 



always mennR voluntary participation with less emphasis on whethor tho 
prbgfaiti was started by youth or adults and more bh the bppbrtuhitios 
inveh students to enter into decision making. leadership , or staffing, 
bbvibusly is tied to contrbl but refers to the character of adult loaders, 
above arid beyond the power they exercise. Indeed, Hamilton cbnsiders it 
the most cHtical of all of the dimensions in determining the quality of. 
programs. A dimension useful in characterizing programs, participation , 
is, as will be seen below, often ignored by planners and policy-setters 
when discussing youLn participation. <Ofteh programs are planned with the 
objective of fostering interaction among youths of diverse bacRgrbuhds and 
experiences. Sometimes programs are tar^'eted toward specified groups. 
Very often, it appears to be assumed, implicitly, that what might be. 
"good" for middle-class males is standard for the program. Ahbther 
dimension, purpose , requires more lengthy^ treatment . Because 
participatory programs can serve many objectives, program planners need 
to be especially clear about which objectives are at the core bf their - 
efforts. This not only helps them shape their activities and evaluations 
but also helps in communicating their educational intent tb important 
constituencies effectively. Many participatory pfbgrarris die because more 
notice is taken of externally ob^^ibus aspects bf activity than of its 
intended benefits.^ For* example, installing a nature trail for the physically 
handicapped in a public park may hbt seem tb be a suitable activity for a 
civics class until it is made clear tb all that the -focus of th6 learning 
involved is how things get accomplished in the local government structure; 



r.olow is n WrA of so!ik^ 0(>iiinH)iil y v(hoo<1 (itijoc»t i v<*s oi participatory 
p roi;*i-aiiis : r> >\ mH . .>f \\\o\r will Mpp<\'il to any one practitioruM* (u' 
oMucnMcHiHi H')!^ y inhkr?*; nr»r do nil of ihaiv apj)ly to a c^ivon ai*livi(y 
wiliihT the \)vcy^vnn]-. Novc iioloss , thoy do iihis{i»at(» tho array ol 
objectives tliat ar-e .por-^sn^le. Tbeso ol^jeotivos arc: 



o \n c%)mplom(.Mit conv (Mitional cin:;sT*r^oiii opporttinnios for oxploi-ation (jf' 
in'^MH^^sth. aiul abintros; 

o to riiliaiice motivation for learning- in moi*o conventionally striudui*o(l 
teavhin^ and loat*ninp^ situations- . • 

o to increase iinderstandin^^ of the world of :woi'k and, thoreby, t<^ 
incrx^asc appreciation of the match between vocational possibilitic^s 
and individual attributes; ■ * 

o to foster tho development of personal initiative and'- respbhsibiiity ; 

o to nurture cognitive development » (c . g. , in _the_ same sens'e as 
laboratories are presumed to do in the physical sciences); 

o- to promote inter-group understanding; , - 

o to cultivate the cafoacity to enjoy life, (e.g. , to build an 

a.ppreciation for the rewarding lise of leisure time boyc^nd 'matching 
t(de vision ) ; ' • _ 

o'to induce pride in, loyalty, and cornmitmeht to _ a school [ahd,_ 
t herefore , [)tM*haps to reduce absenteeism ,> alichaticfh , and ahbhyr^nty; 
destruction or defacing of property; bullying, theft, and violence); 

:; ^^nd . : ■ 

' ' I 

b to r-^-^^pond, institutionally, _ the* ^vast, and rormal ' range _ of 
Diblbgical rind sbcib-psychblogieal growth differences in the 
(idblcscent population in vyays that gradfe- and r. ge-detcrmihcd ♦ 
Ibck-J^tcp practices carnbt easily accbrnrribdate . 



In terms of more specific learning objectives, Harililton's (1980) 

summary df purposes is wcll-warth repeating: 

... the purpose of expcrien .ial learning should be to foster youth 
development in ways tha' class-room learning is not well, sui^ . d 
for : . ; Experiential Mcarniiig should be vieiwed as complementary to 
classroom learning. Its objectives should be to incr'fease the 
coaipetence oi youth in such arenas as planning,'.funding, and making 
use ^)f appropriate resources persistence at a task; coping v^ith ne^v 
irlcRj^, . conflicting opinions, arrd . pebpio who are different; taking • 
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.)t!i(-rs (p ) . 

rh{' {)r rspeoi i\ < ' 1 liat t;i.iicl<-s the CDr.sitlt-rat ibh oi p.i r I irii i( > , i id Miis 
p.ipt'i^ is, ,tt its nuvst gpnoral level, tlirit oT a cli»velbpriKMit .t! s(m ia 
ps y cH(.)l()«' ! St vvit.hi a [)riricipal iritcrcst in acloU'.sc("»n t social df' v^^'loprnr n t (.::!' 
{''''•ir-i aiul a st.'corular'y interest in th(.^ roli'S schools play in Facilitating"', ■-■aul 
tis" vt'lopiTUMi t (liill, 198, 'b). Rt»s(»arch on adolescence has increased in aM 
= M-i!plines ()\-ei- the past rle^cade Uhll, 198.1a) and Um) cimiulativ'e result ha: 
[)t'<-M a (N);iscnsiis ^:Iiat adolescen.ee is not universally a period of storm an el 
-^•?:<'.-:s. Moreover, it is now commonly accepted thai the clevelopnierit of 
intensified relationships with peers does not normally mean that affect ic^nal 
ti»^s with pai^ents bre.ik down, that adolescents' values on important 
rnaric^rs diiCcr much from those of their parents, or that adolescents coas<* 
tn s^^ek advice and appreciate the standards of parents and other adults. 
Vs'ithan most families, there has been little evidence of a generatioi'i g^ap. 
Rebelliousness is not normal in Western societies. There is no universal 
"identity crisis." In fact, the evidence strongly suggests that we cot: id 
all xio with a dedramatization of adolescence (Hill & Monks, 19V/), This 
perspective is important in understanding "participation*^ because a view of 
adolescent., as stressed, volatile, ^rid dppositioiial directly alT'ects tKc 
willingness of ed^ucatdrs and others to place initiative arid responsibility in 
the hands of toencagers. 

Background 

The reassessment of the state of our knowledge about adolef: -nt 
cieveiopment that began to occur in the research community m\ the early 
I'^'TOs niiM, 1973; Lipsitz, 1979': Dragastin & Elder. 1975; FliU S Monks, 
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■ " ' .IS p.n',tllcK>( i \)\ A srrlrs bt rrpdr'ts on stair oi A;n(.;rir:iii iiiijii. 

:u'u:i. (i^rnvvi;, h-;^: (idluniari, ['VIA', Martin, 1^)74). \\[Vc\\ n\ "hluc 
ri:'ii'>:i [;aiu.'l';" !'f.s[jcjn si 1)U* U>r' tlu'Sr rr[)C)rts presriitrd similar 
V •<-.)r;Mnfri< la^ ions ba.s(Ml ii|)on similar ai^smript ions . T'lu'sr a:-;sumpt i« • - 
N>;" isfd on tht' jn'osunioil ronsequenct's of a nt\jrly universal scconclarv 
'■'In ati**n. 1\inrli^;th; arL^tiL'cl that uni.Vi;rs?il s^;condary f<incation is 
I o< ( M r.^an i<.-( 1 by an incroasccl scgregati^ n of aclolescents from aclvilts, Thoir 
r' [^'U*t;j iinplii^ul that tho p(M?r group has galuccl in its power to socialize at 
t.'ie <-xpons** ot l;(^th the taniily and the e f Fact i veness of secondary scliools. 
i^tM-r eticcts on social development were assunied to be negative with 
i'<*spfet to mainstream social values. Furthermore, age segregation and 
!aru;''r \\\c\ more bureaucratic secondary schools were seen as increasing 
vcMiP.g people's ahenation from the miainstreami cultural tradition (a decline 
in (he wcn'k ethic, for example). The reports assumied other effects as 
well, among them a massive generation gap and an increasing Incapacitv on 
the part of youag people to assume adult roles as a result of the passive 
ro](\s tliev :ire called upon to assume in most secondary schools. Suffice it 
t-o say that each of these assumptions, with the exception of the advent of 
univt^rsal secondary educations, is questionable. 

ft is interesting to note that the educational policy and planning 
recommcrulatidns that emerged from these assumiptibns bore heavily upon 
the cjucstion of participation. Aside from curricular change, panelists 
ottered three kinds of recommendations: dispersion of educational efforts 
from the secondary school into the community and the marketpla..c ; 
inrii vidualization and diversification of instruction; arid greater 
participation of students and families in secondary school governance. At 



tfM- r:i«):st gr-ner:il level, the concern was that schools dc) not eriticrite for 
rl-ioice iiKikini^ m ;i plurali.stic society beccaUse they do iiot permit students 
I.. r;;ak^- "'r<'ai'' choices and experience the con sticjUeh ces ; I-^ciu cat i( ai :o:- 
ir.-isiun making in a diverse society, so the conclusions w^Mlt, refjUi]-- 
^surc U) divr-Tsi'V aiul io environments that permitted honest cdHuca-, 
r : ■ . ^u ' lis is:roi:s i^Mnh-'Ciuences , Hut cbnsecpicnces nor ft ht 'less . 

:h<- panels' rt'Ct u:»men dat ion s i"eflectt;d the t^xp^ndences oi paiU-1 
■ • .-. i:!: nmu^-ar^^s rdrcatk,' in place. \\dielht>r oi" r'let llu-ir ia-ports 

ip-';u;'<-d -w!)SianLial I'lcw artivitv is dinicult to it af") pears mo!-^ 

iil- idv th.tr { !u' panuis' in\"fstigations and the ncv/ U-\'e] of interest in eouth 
;t:>'*: dt'th :^ ■ ermine d bv the social an.i pMhtiral ffU-c^•^; it: pla-; 

.;: lina-. b^^-a'. in tia- face of '"haniiiiig deriiugraphir trr'ticis arid a 

ddairniiion :n t ht^ s«/ (.a )n ri a r y scht^ol popular ion, (lie absenci^ of a youth 
rat)-..- f ':a: iyrf--si!:g for i n s t i t li 1 1 on a 1 cjri^irigo, and taltering ecoiajra'a 

. . - - : - 

. ■ .Ti di tiorn-. and nu trills" a«t t it UcaL-s , the imp'^r>v^sion is til at theta^ lias b<-,ai 
t s i ack i r: g - o f t ol intrrest, although this ha.s n()t l;een documented; 

[\ ;. also noi t.'\vi:irt ii V that liuua/ is iittle doruni'-n t at ion or thr 
[ > r( ij xU't i: I tla- a;dol«"Srent populaticni that has had access to innovativ-^' 
f) ar-nci[):il icai p)a,in-aa:is , h-t alone wh(^re tiiat [3f")prdation is distributc'd •■/ith 
rf-spert to u]'b:{n and snburban resiclenco and associated social and 
eaonornic vaidaldes. It is my im[)ressicjn that participatory (ipport unit it-.-; 
incua.MSL'fi s u [:> s t rui ti ad ly f(jr suburban and middle-^ class students in the i''i)()a 
and I'^VOs and that those o[:)portunit ies lia\'e not acccderated, altlunigli thoy 
ay be liolciing. at lower levels. li also appears that the niorc* (aap- gt-onr. 
' dramatic programs uutiated in inner-city schools wrrv. imjdiMMen t rd in 
■ I , but t h , d t 1 a • V , too, f i a v r s 1 a c Ic o" d - a ) f i" . 
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S-'vi >-al cd!lc?agues with whom I have cbhsuUecl in the prvparation o: 
[japrr, suguest that " slacking-bf f " is too weak ii statonieht to he 
i['n!iefi [ki r*Lici[:)a ticn"! » Some think that there is, in fa^ct, a cdnc(.:rr 
• 'ffi'-tr* S) reduce p.d-ticipatory oppbrtianities because a substantial rti.m;h.M 
iii" :\»-(-i)H dary educators beht^ve that participatory activities may have 
;d'. "t'd. -I r^'lf ifi low<Mdna; acnievement test scores. Underlying this atti- 
■'i'i'- ::i<iv dt' an assiimptlon that participatory activities do not contrihjiitc 
*i) ^L;niti\'e de\'elopnient , an assumption that will be addressed in the 
d • r'.d u !'« ■ survi^v to t'olldw. 

Literature Survey 

St'veral kiruls of literature discuss issues in youth participation: 
praigtMrn d(*scr i p t ions , including their ratibhale and informal analyses and 
»^v.duat !t)n ; t h(*oi*et ical bases; analyses and empirical research on partici- 
;j.ito>-v [:> r( )ct\-^ses ; and rescMrch on du^t comes ger se. 
n.vscrij^t iv e Research 

.^!:iriy ot tht- fruits of dt..vscriptive research on pat't icipatidn have 
ilrt-ady hcHMi :^hared L-arlitM' in this paper and will not be repeater! lu^re. 
it is dfS( ri[5t i ve resc*arch that permitted the isolation of six ch<aracterist ic^ 
'){ part iripatory programs arid the enumeration of sortie program cibjectives. 

dllL(-ua-n->-tierd B_:LiieH 

Aithnagli Tw^t a great many participatory prograrns are directly 
grounch'fi in basic de velnpmcMital theory, applicable theoretical foi'mulat iori:- 
i.ot f)idy (.'xist i)Ul have grown, in scope clnring roughly the same '".ne 
P'*riMd ,(S have part icdpa tor v programs. These formulatic;ns (.'mjjfirisizc the 
d<" cloprixMil of !-r)U--taking (<'r)ming to take the i*sj)cct ives of others into 




rccot.Tit- - ; • :; f ..ruction and the impact of cliriTiges in role-taking 

Altlu'ii v.ij M'.. .-• :^:"giiments vary in detail and context, they inav j)t^ 
c r.:ir.\( *:::-i . '. . itv:\] . as'follovvs; RnjoB th^t have demonstrable eoi-KS-. 
i-\\\r:\co~' t.; i i^- : vii \ idii.i 1 aiui \vhich expose the individua} '^o^ mikily or 
: 'i i^ j-itei^- >' : • > M 14 i:)>;Mits of view, norms-, or c^xpectations facilitatt- ihv 
■ ' or .1; r.(/phisticated social understanding. First, they, 

<] i if e r<M 1 1 iatidti of one's perspective from that of others, thus 
rc>":^ '1 rii;!7. . <. c i • . ' Cv. ; it e gocen tri.^m . Second, tliey promote the consideration 
.>!" M[htM' uei'si)..:. t i^'es aU-iig with one's own in approaching an issue or 
I. . i 'U;\l, iiisofar as alternative perspectives cannot easily be act(^d 

^'/itis'iii .-c 1-' -t-ncL' rr> ?;ome overreaching principle or value, respon- 
■:ibl;- p>,irlic:[);' ! )' . > /v .\' ici<.'S practice in balancing one's own perspective and 
L'K.s-.' Miiii:--. ■ iii^ ihe claims of applicable principles or ideologies. 
I-^.;ir-ti;, c* v-.nii. .1 ( .-.uch diverse perspectives develops a generalized 
.-oriftal persper: 1 /t: : As adolescents come to realize that their perspectives 
..1 :fi._' M ■ ^: ijec t ations of the social structure are shared with 

"tfit-rs. ct^rpiiiiuiiicat ion processes should be enhanced and interpersonal and 
ititergrou]^ u n dcr-^ 1 ,1 n ding increased. While the domain of application is 
social, the tjinpiiasis liere is a manifestly cognitive one. 

'Vhv uur^i hiflaential of such formulations is that of Piaget. Piaget 
argueci t.liat it Is the transition to adult roles that instigates the trarisitibh 
intf) ;t new stage of thought, formal operations. Among the characteristics 
of foj'mal operations is the capacity to take a variety of perspective into 
.m;couii1 in .solving a problem arid to do 30 systematically, treat itlg what is 
^4i\fti as oiir of .1 iiUniber of possible instances but reasoning on the basis 

lb lb 



oi' ahsL'Ht /instrinces or " pdssibilitiies*' as well (Inhelcler & Piriget , 19S:s). 
'When our roasoning inv^Mves abstract beliefs, pririciples , or H vpiotlK'^es . 
we uri? reasoning on thn.^ basis of possibilities. 

Piaget is not very specific about which aspects of aciult rol'^p 
rnocieratf ihis- tran-";itiori--responsibility and cbmrriitmeh t , complexity, oi- 
iliversit'v of environmental demands. Coser ( 1975) has argued that 
rl^vei-sity of expectations directed toward a given rble-bccupant enhances 
the cieveiopment ; of ■ autonomous, thinking and decisibri-makihg capacities. 
P.xposure to contradictory or incompatible expectations in a situation 
involving genuine responsibility and important consequences increases the 
need to deal with multiple per'spectives . The process thrbugh which the 
individual deals with conflicting expectations encourages the develbpment of 
autonomy. Rffective reasoning requires evaluating different perspectives. 
Slotting priorities, and making decisions based Upbri khbwledge bf 
expectations. As Coser comments, "The attempt to integrate preferences, 
innovations, and compromises with what is socially iegitirriate is one bf 
reflec:tion and sel f -direction " (p, 246). 

There is virtually no empirical research on adolescents, that bears 
ilir^-S^lZ these theoretical claims although they are consonant with 

researcli on moral development (Kohlberg', 1973), vocational choice (Borow, 
197f>), intimacy (Sharabany, Gershoni, & Hofman, 1981), and parent 
versus peer cross-pressures. What is more, "mature" outcomes for 
virtually all of the psychosocial tasks considered to be importr^nt -during 
adolescence appear to recjuire levels of cognitive sophistication of t!.. sort 
sketched here . 
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"Pr ocess'' Research : ' 

A full account of the research literature bh how ybiirig {Debple learn 
conct'pts, information, and skills in participatory, progranitj would amount to 
;i rt^vit-w of what we know about intellectual fuhctibhihg and learning inside 
and on I side of classrbbmis during the second decade of life--a trisk 
oo\'i<uisly well beyond the scope of the present paper. By including this 
<;i^ri.:orv, I hope to underscore the point that the differences betvveen 
teaching 'and l^earning in conventional classrobmis and participa'.byy 
programs hcive nothing to db with these programs' affective arid mibti- 
vational properties, their social properties, rior their cbgriitive properties. 
Ail conditions of teaching arid learnirig are a mix bf these three sets of 
attrilj>u tes , whether ^ the cbritext is the cbriveritibrial classroom or a "field" 
sitf. About the most egregibus isrrbr made in the throes bf advocating or 
denigrating participa tbry educatibri effbrts has beeri to deriy thieir cbgriitive 

properties whilt^, at the same time, declairriirig their virtues or flaws iri 

( 

rohitibn to :iffective motivational arid sbcial develbprrierit. Effective youth 
partiripaiibn programs imply ribt merely activities that provide a "high" ribr 
ti^at programs be shared with others to help ensure that the programs be 
malri;ained (even at a lower level); they imply intellectual effort and 
learning as well. It will suffice here to capsulize a few of the most 
thoughtful process-oriented contributions. 

Coleman (1977) argues that learning in participatory programs may be 
contrasted with the "information assimilation" 'characteristic of conventional 
classroom programs on specific cognitive-process grounds. The firr. step 
is action, or the observation of action. The next step is derivation of a 
[principle from the actior. . And, fin .lly, the principle is applied to another 
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situation ( gorieralizatibri ) . While many programs probably do follow siicH a 
r^l'ocoss. ilannltbn (1^"80) pointed but, that other piarticipatbry programs fcrr 
adolescents often b^^gin with symbolic representatibhs of events rather than 
action. It is only when participatory learning is contrasted with classroom 
learning, in general, that the relative balance tilts toward instrumental 
activity as the cognitive point of departure, 

Newmann ( 1975) has also contributed to an increasingly sophisticated 
appreciation of the role of activity in participatory learning. He argues? 
that it is easier to apply what particip»atory programs teach outside the 
classroom rather than inside. This is because application is part of the 
teaching and learning process. Outside the classroom, the objective is 
more often the outcome or, at least, the gap is less wide. His analogy is 
that of learning how to swim b^ swimmirig . The acquisition and the r 
application are hot so far apart. " .' 

Hamilton's (1980) review makes sbrrie important integrative 
contributions to questions of process. Begiririirig with the premise that all 
kinds of cognitive processes are involved in participatory learning 
programs, he asks "whether an experieiitial' learning program is a more 
efficient and effective setting than' a classroom for achieving certain 
educational objectives" (p. 194). He argues that three aspects of 
experiential learning may fit this bill: the substantiation of abstract 
concepts through concrete events (e.g., having the concept of separation 
of powers and then seeing a mayor and city council argue); immediacy of 
application (e.g., learning how to swim); and exploitation of intr*..sic 
motivation (e.g., personal engagement instead of externally imposed 
rewards or sanctions). To this list of three, I would add a fourth 



characteristic*. Formal bperatibh thirikirig across a niirnber of domains is 
not characteristic of even a majority of secondary school students. 
<r;orisequently . wheh^ a new dbrriain and set of concepts are to be explored, 
participatory learning programs may well be more efficient and effertive 
than conventional classroom programs. 

C'olcman (1977) pbihts but two aspects of information processing where 
chLs.-^i^oorn learning is likely tb be superior- Efficiency is one. As 
naniilton points but, "It is difficult tb cbnceive c^kn "experiential learning 
[)rf>gram that would do a better jbb than mbst elementary school, teachers 
do of teaching the multiplication tables" (p. 184). Generalization is ^ 
another aspect of learning that may be mbre enhanced by classroom 
experience: The point is that symbblic learning predbminat.es in the 
classroom and symbols are, by defiriitibn, general. Similarly, guided 
discussion anci reflection appear to be essential tb enhance generalization 
(anci other cognitive and social benefits) and this is found mor^j often in 
classroom programs (Coleman, 197/; Cbnrad S Hediri , 19S2). 

Out come - Research i ^ 

This review of participatory education outcomes is illustrative and not 
comprehensive. It is designed to cover effects of several different kinds 
of programs. (Effects of non-schooi-connected work experience are 
incjuded because they provide a useful perspective for evaluating 
schbbl-related programs.) In addition, most of the literature on these 
prog>-ams is testimbhial and anecdotal in nature. Here, research that 
extends beyond such effbrts is stressed. 

N^^^onal -Leadership Cbnfererice (NLC) . This summer residential-camp 
program involves students in .basic seminars* skilf exploration, and an 
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ip.tensi- liTinier sioii ' in ?A- to 48^hour ^periences around the camp aiul 
ij rroti nriin g area; At the end of the program, there are two days for 
" rliscussion ancl synthesis. Pre-post comparisons on a number of hu'a.sures 
determine \vl ether the objectives have been achieved; Over two yoar.-^ 
evaluation (Conrad, 1982), students rated Lhe program highly. NLC 
participants have indicated that they can havt. an impact on critical social 
problems and that they are confident of the power of groups to achieve 
important social ends. Gains for social as opposed to personal efficacy 
were' tho more impressive. Gains were reported on a Social -an c^r Personal 

Rosponsibiiity Scale involving five sub-scales: social welfare (e.g., 

lielping others withotit getting paid , for it); duty (e.g., worrying about 
finishing; jobs); competenc e to be responsible (e.g., being good at helping 
people): sense -xif efficacy (e.g., having something to say about what 
liappens to you); p-eJif o r ma:njce (e.g., being an active participant in the 
work of a group) . Pre-post gains were also shown on a measure testin:g 
self-esteeni in social situations. Additionally, students showed consistent 
changes in preferring democratic to authoritarian leadership and, at the 
end of the program, more often believed that they would be more active in 
tht*ir own communities upon retui-ning home than they were before partici- 
j>ating in tne program. These results lack the benefit of a comparison 
group hut they are strengthened by replication over three years and in 
two different sites. 

Th e Evaluatibri of the Experiential Learning Proj^gct^ . Conrad and 
flefliri (lOfjZ) studied 30 participatory education programs which H.... a 
rfrputation for excellence. The authors explained that "It seemed pruc!ent 
to study only the most well -conceptualized arid established programs to 
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discover the effects, if any. of the practice of experiential education" (p? 
^^). Programs were of four major types: volunteer 'eorrirnunity ser^/i<-c; 
career int(»rnship; community study /political action; arid advt^'titin-o 
education (patterned after Outward Bound), What all the- programs ^^-^1 in 
common was that they W'cre ''educational programs offered as ah integral 
P'lrt of the school curriculum, but taking place outside the con vent ionat 
classrocjiii, where students are in new roles featuring significant tasks witlr 
real consequences, and where the emphasis is on learning- by doing with 
associated reflection" (p. 58),. Of all evaluation studies discussed here, 
this one^ is perhaps the richest since it focused not only upon outcomes 
but alsd^M^fen practice, and upon the characteristics of the experience as 

perceived by participants. Experiential learning (EL) groups were 

) 

"^^ontrasted with cor^entional classroom (CC) groups (although not at each 
site) and evaluation instruments were administered in a pre-post design. 

EL groups registered greater increases in global self-esteem than did 
CC groups but: there were no significant differences on self-confidence in 
social situations. The most consistent" gains were found among students iri 
outdoor/adventure programs. The study suggested that this effect occurred 
because achievement was immediately obvious and reinforced. Other findings 
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o RL groups registered greater increases iri__moral reasoning than did 
^^^..gi'ot^ps (using the Defining. Issues Test as the means of 
assessing Kohlberg's "stages" ) . 

o EL students showed greater increases in social and personal 
responsibility , with the strongest gains recorded, in sense of 
competence and performance, followed by social efficacy and sense 
of duty . ' 

o EL students showed greater gains in positive * attitudes ' toward 
adults th_an did CC students (who, in fact, showed decreases), 
along with_gains on attitudes toward people in the community with 
which the EL groups had been interacting. 

f , _ ■ 
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b KL *;grdups increased in'their perception of being active in ihe 
community and in expression of the^>- intent to 'remain so mbi*t' lliaii 
did CC groups. 

b groups showed greater increases in participating in careor 

explbratibri activities arid ; having iri format ioh^. about career fji-ivis 
than did the CC groups, with students in; programs of :ering car^'er 
interriships shbwirig the greatest gains although other prog r tin. s 
shbwed strbng iricreases as well (despite the relative absence of an 

"•explicit fbcus bri careers), 

b SubjecLiv" reports of "amount learned", were greater for EL than CA'. 
St uderi ts • • ■ 

b On a " Prbblem-Solvirig Iriveritbry which > in part » assessed the 
ability arid/br iricliriatibri of respondents to empathize with a_ tar_get 
"bther" in a stbry, EL groups showed greater gains than did CC 
groups. Students iri prbgrams that featured direct confrontation, 
with interpersonal prbblems arid formal reflection upon 'them showed 
the greatest gain. 

An examinatibri bf particular prbgr..rri practices revealed that ho one 

[practice or set of practices was .effective fbr all studerits. However, 

effects ^cre dempnstrated . I'he most pbwerful predictors bf prc-post 

chains proved to be the Sf5ecific characteristics bf ari iridividual's experience 

in program. Among the more impbrtarit, iri brder, were: the student's 

discussing experieryres with teachers; dbirig things brieself iristead bf 

observing; working with adults who did not criticize either the studerit br 

the student's work; h civing adult responsibilities; develbpirig persbrial 

relations v/ith someone on site; having freedom to explore bwri iriterests; 

discussing experiences with family and friends; a sense of having made a 

contribution; carrying out a variety of tasks; and freedom to .develop / use 

own ideas. As Conrad and Hedin point out it is useful to note the 

characteristics that did not account for gain as well. Among these were: 

havirig eribugh trairiing tb do the task and being given clear directions. 

Appareritly, traditionally-structured adult-adolescent teaching relations ^are 
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hot productive in participatory education situations. In relatTon to specific 
sets of outcomes, characteristics suggesting autdndmy were more importani 
in detefmiriing gains in personal than social dbrriairis. Social grbwtli, on 
the bt-hef hand, was rribst influenced by ihteractibri with adults (but not in 
a deperideiit student rblis) . - ' 

r 

Far less important than characl'^ristics of the experience were student 
characteristics (age, grade point average, and sbcibecbnomic status) and 
program features. Among the set of student characteristics, only age 

i 

made a difference: - older students benefited rribre than younger ones. 

■V ■ - ■ - - I 

Among program features, the single rribst important in explainjng change 
was having an organized weekly seminar. Le impbrtarit wer4^ lengtli of 
thy experience (semester better than a ^-hbrter time) and intensity (two or— 
more hours, four or five days a week resulted in -mbre pbsitive effects 
than lesser involvement).' The type of prbgram did ribt affect gains. 

Ti^e-JBetter Education Through Applicatibn (BETA) Project . RETA 
was designed to develop standard high schbbl courses that wbuld allbw 
students to apply their academic 'skills and knowledge in community service 
(Agnew, 1082). " Service-learning units" were incorporated intb regular 
courses to occupy at least 10 percent of student time in a given course. 
An overall model was designed and implemented in service-learning units 
involving IB courses. In a-- biology course, sturients in one sectibn 
cxpeMonced service-learning; students in another section did- not. Roth 
sections took a multiple-choice examination on material covered in thG> 
nutrition unit. Students in the service-lea *ning group sored significantly 
higher than the cpntrbl group. Moreo^-er, students' average final grades 
did not differ significantly, "indicating that overall achievement- was not 



hft>c1.ocl by students' absences from the clcis^room" (Agne\v» IQ-^^, p. 4(. ? . 
" nveiT il rittitiJcies wcvo. [)-»sitive -toward the service-learnjjrc; expeihenco with 
percent ir^dicating - t fiat given a choice, tliey would. enroll in classics 
w;M^ service learning ail of the time, 44 percent indicating they woi.ild d.c- 
abou'c half riu* tii^ie, and 1 1 percent indicating that they would rarely 
C;nrnt! ii\ such , a course Similar resuits were reported for a 
s<;*rv ic-e-learnin g experience in a coarse in American Government ann ^ 
Current Issues, "^'--i 

K>:j>r'rienced-Rased Career Education (E BCE) P r ogra ^^s. . RRCE is a 

secondary^ school career educiition pi'ogram intended to c<rhicve both 
academic ahd vocational outcomes by using public and private employers as 
teachers. The emphasis is upon career exploration, with students expected 
to spend school time in a series of workplaces. Career education, under 
ihe E^jC-E model, is to effc?ct basic skills, entry-level occupational skills ^ 
and career decision-m.aking skills. Good work habits, the desire to work, 
and tiie inicg ration of work into personal values are also to be influenced. 

Owens has summarized several evaluations of EBCE Programs. 

Among these was one c':"nducted by Educational Jesting Service (ETS). 
Using the Cbmprehe nsive Test of Basic Skills, survey questionnaires, and 
iTi'-dcpth i/iterviews of EBCE and control studeritB, this evaluation concluded 
I hat: there was ho piarticular gain or loss in reading ahc< arithmetic skills 
from p>^ riicipatibn in RPCE; EBCE students knew more about and were 
interested in a greater nUmV>er of career areas than were control students; 
EBCE students knew more about personal and acr^derriic abilities neos.ssary 
for caroer-entry than did control students; EBCE studeijts sl^^ibd strbngeT* 
feeling:, of df)ntro] over career choices than did control students* EBCE 
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stucieiits' responscH to inter^'iewers' questions were br-etC'- anci r'ojv' to the 
n.)i!it ■ ^--an werr tho^L- of coji^irol r.tudents; h2BCi^ students were not rrore 
r<-ii.v.jt.<': T tfian control students in choosing rayr.Hirs riiat were cnmpatlhle 
V. '-'t thc'i!* sel f-knov^ iec ge . 

cne stuoly ;ie.<>-l7 iGOO students in l4 RBCE pilot sites were 
• ourv.'yofi 'hirinp the 1^^76-77 seho^>] i-ear. V»'hiie the nature of the 
»'\'alMation designs v^.-iod from :nte to site, these general trends were 
ap{>.irc r. t her ; 

o ...RRCK students either maintained or showed improA^ement in basic 
acadenic skills and,., they did as well as their counterparts in the 
regular classroom (Ow::ns, 1982, p. 85), ' ' 

o EiiCL' .'Students demonstrated positive changes in their attitudes 
tcnvard school. Fay or able incr^eases in attitude toward self and 
others were found less often. 

() Students of EBCE progra..is engaged in more career-related 
activities than did non-E3CE- students • Significant gi-owth in 
careei- atti^ucies an'd career- knowledge was detected at some RBCF. 
sites. ; 

Still othe-' studies '^f EBCE outcomes adcjress the issue of partici- 

r 

palorv vduc.-tion for special populations. Iry^ne study of gifted children 
gi\'en r one-seiiiei^ter opportunity tc explore careers in the community, 
dillerences favor.ng p^articipants over control students were reported in 
knb.vU.tfj|_,e oi' comm^unity resources for problem solving, ability to generate 
alternative solutions to problems^ and ability to describe occupational 
plans. On self-repor: measures, significant differences in the expected 
direction were reported in how. values, government, and economy affect the 
v'orld o^/work; basic skills necessary for vocations of interest; knowledge 
(jf the d^^mocratic process; finding and keeping a job; matching interests 
and abilities with potential careers; and knowing what to look for when 
lliinking about a job. 
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Migrant senior, high school students in Mission, Texas, also particl- 
pate^i hi aii KBCF-'-like program. W>iile out of classrooms for as much 
a:s :i iialf-day, these students achieved the same level of per formance ■ 9n 
basic si<ilLs tests as did others. They gained in grade point averages as 
weil. Atlitudlnally , they reported feelings of greater involvement, more 
(^hoice, higher rnotivatibn, and more responsibility in EBCE than in regular 
school programs. 

In a study of 100 GET A-eligible 11th and 12th graders enrolled in an 
I'.BCE-like program, 56 percent reported returning to their employer sites 
after regular school hours to help out either with or without pay, to 
continue work on their projects, or to seek advice from employers"-. 
Students in the prbgran: scored slightly higher than comparison group 
-students on applied mathematics and language skills tests even though 
jjrior grade point averages in high school were lower than those of the 
cr^mpari-on group. No significant differences were" found on measures of 
st'K equity, self-concept, oral comrriuhication , or attitudes toward "work. 
Student f.artici[:.ants themselves felt that program participation helped them 
ni{ >sl in: 

o getting tlnng:. dor:e and working smoothly with others; 

o learning about a ^'ariety of careers; 

o becoming aware of community resdufces; 

accepting consequences of their own actions; 
o l;rcoming sr^l f-motl vated to learn; 
o becomijig responsible for their own lives; and 
o improving communication skills (Owens, 1982, pp. 87-88). 
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■ MIS ( U^S:M mI^o rt'ports a study (>f oVi)V i.lOO I'lU'H s;;>(!(Mits in 
■.;r:irh pM rt 'ip;int s wcr'^' MsktMi Ml-iout tlir iiMtiirt' nf worksif^^^. tiuii 

!*HMl liMI'Kill;'; ( * X pC' IM ( M 1 ( S lui\'<^ ( )p p ( t i Hi i li C S t() icaiil ioh -Si)'^<'! I i; ' 

lolpiiji , Mfl iri(ni(l!v ('(^-workers; opportunities to iovui at loast oni* 
•rsonai. relat ioiiship with a o(v-work(M' hy w()rkiil^!; (?losoly with iiior*' 
t)tM'^^oM; lasks judged t)y o\Usi(io consultants as }iavin[i; lui^M o;- 
iov'i'l;. oi' rosponsikility an<l oiiallou^t). 
i-f'Oi'nt i-ovicw ...o iiloi-atui-o oil I^IUM'!, Stoinbcr^^ (in ]f)ross") 
lit thai c'onsist(Mit pdsitivo offoots in ()blaiiun j:;- iii foy'riHtion aboiu 
•id f^f viovV. and in valuing work tend to short-li vorl ; partioi- 
i]i •special carcoi' oducatidn profrrarns dnc^s ru^t a})[M^ar to liave a 
iiapact on (uiiplovniont ; and "KI^CE has tu) significant impact, ciUuM* 
or noi^ativc , oi^i \ dinn^stoT's' school port'orniancc , sol Nostocai ; 

r 

'iUjt , indci'pcrsonr.l skills, ()r attitudes toward rc^sponsibility " (p: 
S(Haas )iif;hly liknlv that marly of t)it^ lattnr outcomes did not a?asr. 
= ^ natUrt^ oi" Mk^ work oxpcricnco itself. T\athcr, tlu^y occnirrcci 

IdM^i: woi^k [ikacc^monls involved little in the w^ay of skill or 
sibiiity. I)i^*f;ing' liolos, mopping, xeroxini^,', and tlu? likc--oi 
:g a.rUdts thcnr jobs — wcu'e not atypical (Farrar, DeSanctis 
I, 1980). 

iio Gr ceiiberg-er and SteinbbBrg Stur U^-C^i ^^Vork i p-l-MHturally-O ccurrinf:" 
inie Joljus: noT-e than 05 percent of IG and 17-yoa3''G--olds work while 
rig high schooh Contrary to the "blue ribV^on" panel repoi't^: Ih':^ 
■Os,"^o]'k foT^ American high school students has been Cv)mmonplace 
ong while; The bulk of these jobs are of same sort as in 
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, .ii'. :;• '^M- food stM-\'icr Mulnsti'v. ( 1 1 " s i t o ohsi':*\-at iuio^ "i 

OM-ir;,!:. ,;>tii:i!lv M(» llldicatr tllal '"niost part-tiilh' riltal! 

■ J- • I ; I : ' 1 ' -d . r.'prtdivt' work \vit!i irw op|-)()rt n n i t ii'S (nr dori^;^o:^ 

or- uMrniMu'' i ( d-ot'nhrri^ri- . SttMnhtM'};, ^ Uu|^^itM-c), TUU ) . Ai;airi, 

•• -d.- 'ddir rii>i)()M" j^aiud i-i'porls, it s-rnis unlik(dy tliat iiin^: 

-dd:.";. .D'o nior./ au t ( ^noniy " iMn t in g than <ir(? most school srttin|j,s, 

i r.M-!d)r rj^oi- :ind St(dnl)cr^ stndy* ^u*^ most comprehensive ot aily 

i!', -,uc;^^-s^s tlu- tollowing outcomes of part-tirne work: 

<'::r^)lovinfnt of 1^ or mpro_ hours weekly during the scho(»l year 
leads to decdn(\s in school attenclance, time spent on homework, 
invob'ement in extracurricular activities, and reported schoc)! 
• ' : 1 jc>'V men t : 

.-npif.vment of more than IS-fo-ZO hours a week leads, adclitidnally , 
lo:.st'r in vc)l\'ement in the family and in the peer group; 
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lo-A-ert'd srh(j(d ptu' formance_ appears to He associated with the 
•.-;se!u'd involvement in school, particularlv for students with 
marainai grades prictr to employnumt ; 

vv.-rk is associated with greater _ knowledge of the world of work but 
■vnrhdnn loi^ger hours does not lead to greater knowledge; 

tj...t t::dls for a lot d>f nonroutinccl social interaction with 
r.ir.ut-rs may enhance^ social cognitive development; 



■ vorkinL: s«-ems to influence autonomy and self-direction for girls bu 
nr,t tor l^ns but it may also lead to cynicism about the intrinsic 
^.dul• of har<i woidc and to increased tolerance for illegal and 
ii:v*hi.'.d business practices; and 

!ir> f::"<;crs on soci.al resp>bnsibility . 

irJ- di.d:id.'d ;ic:counts of findings from this project appear in 
j-l: ( P^K.V) arid Steinberg, Greenberger , Garduque, Ruggiero, and 
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Votith InctMitlvo ^:n 1 1 1 l onioin- Pilot Pro ^ct ( Y IRPPJ > YlKTP's f)riiicipal 
ohit^rtix't' was tC) t'x i rili 11 \hr tM'fect. of aHHUred work on at.tendi>^nc(^ in 
scI.omI: iii t>r(l(-r to obtain" and maintain a qovernnuHit-assurtMl job. 'VlF.Pr 
stilMoiit.s had cither to stay in Hcliooi or to return to school. Steinbrr j:^ ' s 
n^'S.:) review of i^terature on YIEPP programs suggests the following 
i-oiudl^siott^i : wiuMc experience thrcmgh sucli assured arrangements does not 
. ail )s t a ri t iai ! y affiH't attitudes, values, or psychosocial develop; Yil-^PP 
cftorts :aa.' mc)re successful in getting young people to return to school 
tr. at) in preventing them from dropping -out ; and for people under the age 
of .! 1 , such progrrims have no significant impact on subsequent employment 
or earnings (whereas tliey can be cjuite successful for older youth and 
e\'e;i "'high risk" (^hier ycnith), 

^liitho r '3- -Crun jn e n t a r y on Li t en- a t vi r c 

Re::t\arch e\'alnating effective practices and outcomes of participatory 

tMiucation [programs iias increased markedly over the past decade with much 

of the best only recently finding its way into pubhcation. Mamilton (1980) 

has [)rovided far and away the best description of the state of the art of 

such evahiations. lie proposes that four levels of measurement a^'c 

r-ntai!(M] in ariswering the question, "How can the effects of experiential 

learning be measured?" l^hese levels are: 

...(1) Do pai'ticipants . say they. . have . been affected?. (2)_ Is there 
c-xcernal evidence, of effect_s_? (3) Is . there evidence, that the program 
was responsible for the effects? (4). What about the prog.rami. was 
responsible for the. effects, that _is , _ (a)_ was it the type of p.rogrami 
Tactivity.,. sponsorship, control, leadership purposes , particip..nts) 
ariri/or (b) other p.rggram characteristics, .(.duration , perceptions of 
participants, etc.) Tflamilton. 1980, p. 195)? 
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i-' art i c ip ant R c pcu'ts 

Students tend to be positive and enthusiastic, especially when 
n)i*.isured directly as opposed to reported by program designers. 
However, while important, these positive sentiments are riot sufficient 
indicators oi" program effectiveness. First, it is not always the case tliat 
[:)er::;oiis who have the most positive fiselirigs are necessarily those who ' 
show the rnc^re interesting or impressive effects of participation when these 
fecUngs are measured by other means (Riecken, 1952 & Deritler, 1959). 
Seconfl, global enthusiasm is more supportive of morale than of making 
hard decisions between alternative practices or competing programs 
(Hamilton, 1980). 
Kvidence from External Sources 

Most program evaluations use pencil and paper instruments to assess 
changes in personal characteristics, attitudes, and knowledg^e. Conrad's 
c\'aluation of the National Leadership Conference program is k good 
example. The central questions in these evaluations have to do with the 
reliabuity and validity of the measures employed. Current published 
reports at this level of measurement do not often attend to the properties 
of their instruments. Similarly, such evaluation efforts often would have 
beni^fited from multiple measures of the same outcome obtained from not 
only students but other participants as well. However well evaluators do 
in meeting these criteria, the second-level evaluations are relatively weak 
necauso they do not evaluate whether changes in scores can be attributed 
to involvement in the participatory education program. To warrant such 
conclusions, comp'-.-isdn groups are required^-groups matched on initial 
characteristics but participating in another, usually conventional, classroom 
program . 
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z \tt.idl:uitl-ng- Effects to Programs 

The central feature of level-three evaluations is the inclusion of 
comparison groups. The important methodological issues here have to do 
with the comp-^rabil^.ty of the two groups at the onset of the program. 
Comparability rests, in p^irt, on selection bias; that is, if students choose 
to participate in a participatory education program rather than 
participating because they are assigned to it, .^they differ from the 
comparison group before the program begins. This is why Agnew's report 
on the BETA project is of special interest. In this project, sections of 
regularly constituted courses included special learning units; stufents had 
no option but to participate. That the results of such a study are 
positive and corroborate less elegant efforts, methodologically speaking, is 
an important step forward in the evaluation of participatory education 
programs. Of equal importance is the random selection of comparison 
gro'jps, a point made by Steinberg ' i evaluating the work of Conrad and 
Iledin (1982). However, even when such rigorous evaluation demands are 
met, the problem remains that particular effects cannot be related to 
particular properties of the program. Simply comparing participants ' with 
nonparticipants — even with selection biases eliminated--will not provide 
practitioners and policy-setters much ir^formation about what aspects of the 
program "work" and for what students^ and with what outcomes. 
Hamiltbh's fourth level speaks to this issue. 

Attributing Particular Effects to Particular Properties of Programs 

As Hamilton notes, this level of evaluation "is both the most useful 
and the most difficult to achieve" (p. 197). It is necessary not only to 
compare participants with nonparticipants but also to compare different 

/' 
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kinds of participation. Here, the Conrad and Hedin work is of special 

interest. That differential gains are associated with the presence of 

^ . - - _____ ' ^ 

opportunities for analysis and reflection suggests the importance of this 

propierty in designing programs; That attitudes about social and pe-sonal 

responsibility and efficacy differ as a result of the opportunities provided 

for decision making and social interaction speaks to the need for clarifying 

objectives. Furthermore, that, overall, four different types of fDrograms 

did not differ all that much in leading to positive developmental outcomes 

suggests that give n exemplary programs in the - first place and given the 

outcomes of interest , content is not so crucial as the conditions of teaching 

and learning . 

Hamilton's conclusion is that "level' three is as high as almost any 

evaluations have aimed and most fall even lower. The result is, that there 

is little that can be said with assurance about the effects of experiential 

learning" (p. 198). What we know, then, in any sense that is 

scientifically convincing about participatory education is slim. What we are 

beginning to know is encouraging and the recent attention in published 

f 

works to the kinds of issues that Hamilton raises is even more so. V/hat 
of the other literary works that bear upon participatory learning? 

Social- and cognitive-developmental theoretical efforts that link 
fundamental issues -in human development with objectives and outcomes of 
participatory learning have only become available in the last 15 years. 
Most of the empirical research, and especially that of high scientific 
quality that bears on the theoretical underpinnings of participatory 
learning, has focused on the first decade of life and, particularly, on the 
first five y-^r^-. Yet the up-shot of that research is quite -favorable to 
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the general point' of view espoused by advocates of partlcipa-'ory learning 
for secohdary-schbbl students for two reasons. First, effects of learning 
in early childhood are reversible; and^ second^ development throughout 
life is a matter "of interactions between what a person brings to 
situation (genetically and in terms of past experience) and the demands ot 
current situations (as these are shaped by present and past, social and 
cultural forces). ~ Participatory learning grew during a general intellectual 
climate of belief in ^the primacy of early experience. It is now being 
re-evaluated in a less-dbctrihaire climate with reference to the issues of 
the primacy of early learning and the interaction of person and 
environmerLt in shaping development. In short , secondary educators 
interested in participatbry programs now operate in a far more favorable 
intellectual, if not social and political, climate than they did 15 years ago. 

Issues 

With respect to participatbry educatibri, three issues appear to b'^^ 
paramount: What is it? Should secbndary schbb^s be doing it? How can 
it be done well? 

Clarification of the Concept of Participatory Education 

From this brief survey of the state of the art, I cbnclude that the 
most fundamental issue facing practitioners is clarificatibn bf the cbncept of 
youth participation. This is important, not only for educators, but for 
communities, parents^ and adolescents themselves. The absence of such 
clarification has led, in many instances, to a variety of sentiments that 
compel comment. 
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-"-Participatian Programs are Noncdgriitive ; Classrbbrri Prbgra rris n re 
. Cognit ive - 

Aia we have seen, this is manifestly not the case, either in cbnceptiK'il 
fnundation or practice: The most basic aims of most prbgramis are 
profouiicl cognitive changes: The processes by which tliese aims are 
achieved are obviously, in part, cognitive, just as the prbcesses involved 
in ordinary classroom- learning are, in part> cognitive. Analysis and 
r^-ffection are nearly everywhere seen as critical, perhaps the most critical 
components of effective programs. Unfortuna+ely , program evaluatbrs have 
not concentrated upon the kinds of cognitive outcomes expected — for 
example, changes in the quality of self and social understanding. At the 
least, neither standardized nor homemade measures of cognitive skills 
appear to be adversely aitecLed; in fact, some studies show positive 
changes . 

Vout h Participation Amoun-tS-to fretting StudeatB JLeave the School Grounds 
to Experien ce the "Real Wortd_''- 

Effectivp ^oui.h participation programs amount to much more than 
that. They are programs that are planned and structured, usually with a 
hlend bf purposes in mind. Students' participation is guided by 
responsible teachers who do not only facilitate activities but carefully 
define and i-i-njement bppbrtunities for stepping back, analyzing, and 
reflecting Upbi: whatjhas occurred. As we have seen in studies of 
Hxperience-Raser; Gareer Education, job assurance programs, and naturally 
occurring work experiences, placing young people in routinized role?, with 
little opportunity for learning, reflection, and autonomy does not produce 
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the kinds of effects that appear in g'^od service learning or ad\^enture 
(nlucatibri programs : 

v;e C an't Do Outward Bound-in K ans ii^Eecaase There Are No Moun tains 
Mere 

As Gager ( 1982) has pointed out, inspiring descriptiors of well-known 

programs sometimes lead those inexperienced in participatory education to 

focus upon externals rather than underlying purposes; 

Assumptions about adventure education ... lead people to associate 
•'doing adventure education" with climbing gear, mountain peaks," or 
islands off the coast of Maine. "Why, you can't do_ Outward Bound in 
Kansas, can you?" Maybe not, but you can d_o adventure education 
there, and everywhere else for that matter ... If you understand the 
basic components of the experiential learning process. (p. 32) 

Clarifying the concept of youth participation to all cbricerried 

constituencies involves sustained attention to its underlying properties as 

well 3,3 to its superHcial ones. The issue is not the replication of the latter 

hut the application of the formier . Bringing New Math to Kansas 

chissrooms is different from bringing in programs like Outward Bound. 

Youth participation progr?.mis, to be effective, invite and demand local 

adaptation rather than mere replication (Gager, 1982). One of the 

principal barriers to the incorporation of youth piarticipation programs in 

secordary school-- districts ,. particularly large urban districts, may well be 

their partic ularity . They require substantial local (building-level) 

control--yet system-level support — to be effective ^nd to endure. In 

shifting and drifting political and economic climates , '^it is doubtless easier 

to deal with the adoption or nbnadoption of the relatively universal (e.g., 

a New Math curriculum and a set of /accompanying textbooks and other 

materials) than with the particular (e.g., the "infusion model developed in 

the BETA programs, which involves the following steps: generating 
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.u'Tvice-^earning ideas, contacting appropriate community service people; 
finding out where authority rests; constructing the learning experi'^nces 
for students i developing working agreements with community agencies, 
evaluating the experience, solving logistical problems, and develoninG 
resources for expanding service opportunities" [Agnew, 1982, p. 45], and 
developing materials for teachers to help them with the practical tasks that 
must be accomplished to ensure effectiveness). 

Effective participatory efforts are cognitive, as well as social and 
affective, in aimi. They are structured programs with activities designed 
to achieve objectives rather than merely "experiences." Furthermore, 
they arc locally based and locally designed. Among all of their attributes, 
Lh(\s(^ seem to be most centi^al in arriving at a conceptualization of 
participatory education for a given school or school district, provided 
always that the most central features-provision for individual student 
initiative and responsibility-^is present. 

The Role of Participatory Education in Secondary Sch ools 

Should the^i'e be attempts to[ continue to integrate participatoi^y 
education efforts into secondary school curricula (and into the programs of 
nbnschool organizations)? Research alone cannot answer this question but 
it can contribute valuable information. Frequently, the underlying issues 
in answering this question in a given local situation are" really a fear that 
participation will lead to the deteridratibh of basic language and numeric 
skills. Ffowever, available inforrriatibri suggests that-'«tr?Tl'^^Heterioration 
does not occur. If the underlying issues bear Upon acquisitibh bf .acts, 
skills, and concepts within the domain covered by participatbr y learning, 
then it might be answered that — in the domains studied — participatbry 
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e 'ucatibn is sometimes more, sometimes equally, but rarely if ever, Vi'ss 
effective. If the underlying issues, in ai*rivirig at an answer to the 
C[uesti()ii hear upon rribtivatibh to achieve in a more conventional learning 
situation, the effects appear to be equivocal. (There are not enoutih 
•vell-clesigned , follb\v-'up studies but thbse that db exist at least suggest 
no reduction in such motivation.) If the underlying issues bear upon more 
active and v/ide-rangin g and "mature" career-exploration, it appears that 
prc)|)t)nents of participatory education programs have a good case. If they 
bear upon overall increases in self-esteem, the results are unequivocal; if 
they bear upon increases in self-efficacy — in the feeling that the student 
CcxU get things done- -the results seem to be positive. If decisions hear 
upon the importance of acquiring some sense that groups can be effective 
In getting things done in bur society, then the results appear to be even 
more positive. 

Vc'hiile research can provide irifbrmatiori bf ever and ever better .quality 
T'flafed to these "underlying issues," it cariribt suppily an answer to the 
Lpjestibn of whether pcirsbnai arid sbcial develbprrierit is a legitimate 
<.-(hic:itidnal objective. If the answer to that question is not affirmative, 
then perhaps the only useful information above is that good participatory 
edncation programs are not harmful when judged in terms of conventic'ial , 
symboHc outputs. If the answer to that question is affirmative, the 
information we do have is useful in suggesting that organized programs of 
participatory education can impact on important aspects of personal and 
social development — including cognitive c3evelopment — in ways th::L 
conventional classroom programs do not. 
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Recbmrricndatibris 

I he^ t'oijowiil^ recomiriendatibils iiris directed toward nrnrbvirig ih.e 
qiiality iA part icipatbry educatibri. Theris are a dbzeri of thierri, dir^.Tttul 
always by the existing literature (but brily rarely supported by rcstNu'ch 
that directly links particular butcbrries with particular practices). 
>UjrU'theless these recbmmehcl .tibris db reflect present knbwledge and thus 
•xai'rant attention. 

1 . nuring the planning, irriplerrientatibri , and evaluatibri bf 
participatDry education programs , it is impbrtant to clarify and prioritize 
i)li.j pctiv os . Conventional programs of classroom-based learning do not 
oftc?i have the multiple objectives of participatory education; nor are they 
as subject to fate. Because participatory education programs are not 
Totally based in the school, there is less direct control over the conditions 
of teaching aiul learning. Either may be enhanced or constrained by what 
svidcieniy and unexpectedly happens "out here.'' 

Participatory education programs may also have objectives that 
complement conventional programs. There should be general objectives and 
irifiividual objectives for participants. Often, there are task and 
project-related objectives as well. Owing to this niix and to changes in 
program activities in light of changes ^n opportunities, it is often difficult 
for constituencies to keep objectives clear. Especially important here are 
discrepancies between the views of those who "sell" the program and those 
who run it. One objective may well be to finish the play area in the 
park, but if the educational objectives are not kept in sight while attaining 
this gbal, the program miay not be very effective or, at least, perceived - 
so . 
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.i. Comnmmcxd e _prioritieg among objectives . Il is impor tarit that all 
fMnstittit'nrit'H i>e remirKlrd of the priorities among objectives. In nu)sl 
cases, such priorities will center on what the eifort will do for stucienls. 
Pi-n^rahis have been- lost tn communities where cbmmunicat ions aboiit tliCm 
tMhphasi'/r tun activities or surface outcomes rather than what adolescent 
j^.irticipants avr learning and how they are^learning it. The legitimacy of 
('VtMl solid programs can he undermint^d wh^'n opinion leaders believe that 
participatory education involves only "letting young people bUt of school to 
do soriit'thing good for the community." 

^ , Lacalixi ^ t lie p lan. By ^^ow there are literally thousands of 
examples of avaiial^le programs. There are also program models such as 
r;>:[)erienced- Based Career Education , National Leadership Conference, 
(Mitward Bound, Vox Fire, and so forth. However, as Tyler (1982) has 
iiott'd: : 

r.ffective programs must be worked out at the local school level-- 
where the students are, the .teachers are, the parents are, and the 
oat-of-school experiences will _ need_ to be . District administrators can 
encourage projects and. furnish technical assistance where needed, but 
the local schools and . thei_r_ communities vary, so that a simple plan is 
not likely to work. (p. 27) 

A program is not nested in the cbmmuriity , in general, but in a 
particular community. The best assurance that participatory education will 
work in a given community is the invblvemeiit of teachers and community 
memb-rs in the planning prbcess (Cbwens> 1982). Gager (1982) noted that 
thc» issue is 'one of adaptatibn rather than replication. A truly adaptive 
match or fit is one that not bnly Uses local community resources but is 
based upon specific, localized understandings about how the effort 
' complements cbnventional programs within the same school. 
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, Prm-i(-U' .Klt^qu ato- p la^nixig -tlnio: A;TiM-'\v (1^)8.1) has lUiggostt^d 
'■ill in.nir(iiii!t plriiHHTii:; time- is ono of Uii- inaivi>- or.stacles to of fc ctivo 
proi2: rai^irriuiij, . WhtMi participatory pror;r^«^T^-^"' '^^'^ ^ school, 

snuUl-scaU^ pilot ffforts art- well worth tii = > invost-M.^nt as they pirbviHe, 
.ilonc; with exislinf:; w-ritlcn mater-ials aiul otlur ra^cwrccs , a laboratory for 
r^'visir^i; initial plans and activities (Tyler: "After experimenting 

v/ilh the pilot projecti^, the large-scale efforts produced fewer failures" 
?"rvlei% p. 28). Planning time must be scheduled carefully because 

of the multiple objectives of usual programs, the interdependencies among 
teachers ancl cooperating community members, and the newness- of the 
effort for all the many constituencies involved. A lengthy planning arid 
j^ilot period is also useful because it can provide an opportunity to 
interpet arid reinterpet objectives to all the interested parties as they are 
clarified in the planning process. 

S . Prmdcle - xe.saurces for teaching skills and knowledge to teachers , 
liradequate resources for training teachers has been identified as another 
major obstacle to effective participatory education prbgra.ns (Agriew, 1982; 
Owens, 1082). The teacher is.^^ facilitator and ; coordinator in participatory 
programs. However, the skills that the teacher needs overlap only partly 
with those of conventional subject-matter instruction. While mUch of the 
coritcnt obvious ly involves subject-matter knowledge (as vhen the 
participatory experience" serves as a laboratory adjunct to classroom 
activity), other equally important "content" comes from What is happening 
in the course of the program arid from how the student is processing what 
is happening. Teachers are not all equally adept at integrating activities 
and the L^tudents' perceptibris of their activities with the facts and 
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pltjs or i]u\ subject rnntter Involved. This is <:.3peciallv so wIum^ 
;rii!y mvnir)err^ [lavo a shure in tlie procrss. Assuring that toacSiors 
.lO^-niiarv f;;ki!i^:; Wfr<Hnv? ospeciaHy important in ihat part of tho 
irn that calls for pro\-i(iing carcfuliy structureci opportuniti' ■ lor 
■ion a:u} analvsis of the experience since this appears to be critical 
..rtivt' [)rot;r,irns. Again, small-scale pilot efforts can be useful in 
a lai^oralorv lor teachur training, hue orily if appropriate 
;c-:i! assist a rice and consultation are provided as well. 

romaining rocomrrien dations have to do with effective attributes of 
ipator\- eciucation programs as they bear on participants. 
' ' ' Particip atory education programs ought to recjuire opportunities 
■ 'cisUm making, initia tive, and responsibility . The tfieoretical and 
real [jasis for this assertion should by now be clear. Effective 
■ams ()\ participation i-'volve "living" and not just "preparation for 
They involve challenge, risk, and personal and social responsilDili t y 
outcomes and their consequences. There are two levels of concerri 
^''^^ slti(ir.-nt participcatibn in determining the conditions of teaching 
nd !earn)ng--'t}uat is, in plantiing, assessing individual progress, and 
evaluating the program; (b) the extent to which the prc>grammGd activities 
tliomsc-ives ^ provide the requisite opportunities for taking initiative and 
responsibihty , ff tfie program is in a planning/pilot phase, student 
involvement in decision making usefully and effectively may begin there. 
Ff the model is relatively set, student involvement in decision making may 
or may not ^lean student involvement in the setting of individual le. . ning 
objectives. CGotward^f ound-type programs appear not to be structured in 
tliis direction; instead group appreciation for inciivuiual efforts and what 




rilt'v pi;*:in to t lu- iiicliviclual arid to the group are built into prdgraniil. 

ti.t- iiuiiviclual is cHallerigc^cl and applauded for individual effort.) Lh 
^rTit-rai, ihcli viclualiziiig learning objectiviss and sUbseqiieiit assessmt^ht hf 
St wi lent prot^T-ess shbiild he seribUsly "considered in structuring most partic-i 
i),it«.)rv learning progranis. Student participation in assessing progress and 
in i'\alu;iting the program ought to be guaranteed. 

... ... ; 

Participatory education programs ought to require the in vol veni c-nt 
<>t yo ung people in serio us working relationships with aclults and peers . ^ 
Hnt- the roots bt the participatbry edi catibri mbvement is the widespread 
p(?rceptibn tliat adolescents are rerribved frbm side-by-side, meaningful 
mentor /apprenticeship relationships: with adults. Less bften remarked, but 
'.^(iually important, is the relative absence bf bppbrtuhities to work (as 
c:)pp(jsed to play) with peers tb^vard achieving seme meaningful social erid. 
'/'Oil veiU.ional classroom practices often discbUrage these bUtcbmes while 
effective programs of participatory education are likely to encmrage them. 
Theoretically, it appears that moderate discrepancies between the expec- 
tations and views of important others facilitate cbgnii.ive develbprnent, 
f'SfDeeially with respect to the sophistication of pe'Spectives on inter- 
personal and tntergroup relations, moral iudgmenl and social conventi^ri. 

Krnpiricaily , catcome resear^:''; suggests that a ciosi. working relationship 

* 

v;ith at least one adult produces not only mc.re positive testimonials but 

higher gain scores on most criteria of interest thus far measured. 

I Jri fortunatc^ly , there has htien little in the way of measuring the effects of 

worki n g with peers at responsible tasks . 



8 • P-m:*ti-c i patory education pr ogranis shoulri be designed to r e s p b ri * . 1 
to some - .^e n uing- - This recommendation is directed toward those 

jDrogranis whicii involve community service; In commenting upon the Bl'/I'A 
Project, Agr.ew (I'^fi-) notes that in order for service-learning experiences 
to hc: vvorrhvv'liile tor students and others, it is critical that the service "be 
.1 c:^'rn:iriTe one th;a students can recognize as mtfieting an important human 
ncM-?c!." Put simply, the point is that cosmetic, make-shift, or otherwise 
cooked-np activities provided neither the challenge that drives learning 
nor {lie opportunity to take pride in mastery and accomplishment. Some of 
the nil or counter-productive effects of work experience identified by 
Steinberg (in press) may well be related to tlie absence in most adolescent 
work situations of the challenges and rewards involved in Identifying one's 
self with a pressing human problem and its solution. 

* Participat ory education pro grams should be -designed to hav e 
vi sible results . When examined in the context of what has been statt'd 
above, this recommendation may seem surprising and even paradoxical, 
i'hroughout, I have argued that too much focus on activities and outcomes 
can have negative results (as, for example, when visible outcomes detract 
from serious consideration of objectives for the learner). Here the point 
is a different one. When results of students' work ai'e tangible and visible 
to students and all others involved, the opportunity to feel pride in 
mastery arid accomplishment is intrinsic to the activity itself and to the 
student's participatibri iri it. The rewards are not so likely to be 
experienced as remote beriefacribris of ari impartial judge or arbiter l.at as 
a direct part of the process. 
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It is no.t jilwnys oasy to identify activities that have prbmisG of 
tnrunl)ie and \risibio outcorrios within one sorriester or school year. 
NovortiTcicss, it is important that tangible results occur before tlie terni 
ends so that evaluation of what brought them about can be part of the 
procross. c:iarifyin^ the positive and negative outcomes produced and how 
th( efforts mig-ht better have been managed is a critical part of the 
; particij>atory learning process. Here is another instance where small-scale 
pilot work can be useful. Highly motivated people often desigh efforts 
that are ovorly ambitious; pilot work can yield more realistic expectations 
and aspirations . 

1 0 , Participatory education programs should have a reflective 
component. The importance of including opportunities for reflection and 
critical analysis of participatory education pirdgfarris has been noted several 
times. This point is underscored in the testimony of experienced 
practitioncM^s as well as substantiated by outcome research: "The need to 
supplcmcht activity with reflection in order to enhance its educational 
vaKi.'^ is perhaps the rridst firmly grounded assertion that can be made 
about experiential learning" (Hamilton, 1980, p. 18^.). Why is reflection 
so iniportant? Tyler (1982) answers this question in several ways. First, 
"(experience iii tiie 'real world' can be chaotic and confusing because 
events often occur rapidly and follow each other in an apparently 
flisorganized fashion" (p; 26). flefleetion provides an opportunity to put 
the niocos together, to discern patterns in what is happening, and, 
therefore, to improve the quality of observation the next time aro.ad. 
Second, reflection can promote the integration of participatory and 
conventional classroom learning by, for example", instigating the use of 
reference materials. 
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Students caught' in the ebb and flow of events — especially in human 
service or civic roles — often focus on the immediate drama of agency 
clients' lives or upon the protagonists in a political conflict rather than 
going beyond dramatic events to dig into "the system." Tyler (}98i) 
presents soine useful questions that might guide reflection: 

o V/hat is the function of the organization with which you worked? 

o IV hat objectivtrs does it appear to have? 

o What were the roles, and the tasks of the different people in the 
organization? 

o How were these tasks viewed by those who carried them out? 

o What seemed to be the motives, attitudes, and social skills of the 
different persons you worked with and of the persons you served? 

o Hov/ were the persons treated who worked in the organization, and 
how were the clients treated? (p. 26) 

1 1 . Participatory education programs ought to involve "faarrdg~or[" 

exp>erience or skill training . Evaluations of effective practices in E6BF: 

and in other programs suggest th?.t hands-on experience is part of 

effective \ programs. In settings that provide little or no learning, 

students report that they are given no tasks to do, or if they are given 

tasks, the are irrelevant. By itself, observing a work-site does not 

constitute a participatory education experience. vSuccessful participatory 

education also involves explicit identification of skills that are involved in 

the tasks at hand although work on those skills may take place either 

on-site or off-site as is appropriate (e.g., "listening skills" in a human 

services situation). Systematic counseling about boring arid repetitive 

tasks may be useful and even necessary (Owens, 1982). Learriers enter 

participatory education sites with individual differences in skills arid 

effective facilitation of their experiences involves recognition of such 
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dif fereiicos . Formulating individualized learning objectives after the 
student's initial immersion in a setting would appear to be ail effective 
strategy. Initial immersibri in a responsible role provides not only an 
incentive to learn the skills necessary to get the job done but also the 
opportunity for the teacher and the student to assess, jointly, what skills 
are necessary to effective performance arid what the student needs to do 
t<^ improve his or her skills, and in what areas. 

\?.. Plan ning the assessment of individual progress in participatory 
education programs should involve exploring the full range of assessment 
optio ns . When the interest is in seeing whether students have mastered 
tacts and concepts about the domain in question, assessing student 
progress may involve the use of "objective" or short-answer essay 
questions (e.g., as in a local gdverrimerit intern setting in which one of 
the learning objectives of iriterest is in learning "how the system works"). 
Such means may be particularly useful when the participatory education' 
program is designed as a laboratory to supplement a more conventional 
course. Asking students to keep journals is a useful device in most 
participatory education programs, especially if students are required to 
record not only their experiences but also their reflections on those 
experiences. Group discussions can be helpful in much the same way but 
these depend more upon subjective impressions than do written records. 
The use of probing questions on tests or examinations~~questions involving ^ 
application, transfer, and generalization — may also be especially helpful, 
in working with college-student research interns, I have found . al 
examinations to be more helpful in most cases than written ones. Such 
examinations can be more flexibly tailored to an individual's own experience 
iri the field-site and to individual learriirie: objectives. Moreover, since 
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oral "examinations do riot involve writing time^ they can cover more ground 

Watkiris and Corder's (1977) finding that EBCE participants responded to 

interview questions better thari control students casts an interesting 

perspective on the desirability of including oral examination component^. 

As Hamilton (1980) points out, determining whether such skills hold up 

wbon the basis for discussion is somewhat removed from the actual 

situation in which the student has participated provides a means of 

assessing transfer. Finally, competence in some actual _dr*^sTmulated task 

related to but at least superficially different from the participatory 

situation could provide for behavioral observation as a basis for assessment 

for learning and its transfer. 

Harniltbh introduces a useful perspective on the matter of assessment: 

Objectives carinbt be stated, at the level of specificity that is held to 
be desirable by Bloom and ot_h_ers cbncern.ed with instructional 
objectives for the classroom ... They, cannot be so specific, and the 
measurement of their attairimerit will remain problematic because the 
propdrtidns of learriei s who can be expected to . achieve identical 
objectives cannot be as high as in a controlled classroom situation, 
(pp. 190-191) 

Participatory programs have multiple objectives and students enter them 
with different needs and skills. It is unlikely that assessment will be an 
effective aid to growth or learning unless both these characteristics are 
taken into account. Some degree, of individualizing learning objectives 
and, therefore, assessment .would appear to be necessary for effective 
practice. 

S-nmmary 

Effet'tive participatory education programs are planned efforts 
designed to effect cognitive, social, and affective change. They are riot 
authorized hookey and randomi walks through the "real world." While the 
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state of dUtcdme research is not yet such 3.s to permit unequivocal 

generalizations about effects, the research that exists is promisinu;; 

especially when compared with research on effects of work experience per 

se; Pdsitive effects include student, teacher, and community supervisor 

enthusiasm, feelings of self-efficacy and social efficacy, and increased 

knowledge aijdut the domain in which the experience occurs. At the least, 

given sound programming, participatory education efforts do not undermine 

learning when judged in terms of conventional, symbolic outputs. 

Assuring effective programs appears to depend most upon: clarifying 

and prioritizing objectives; communicating objectives and priorities to ail 

constituenciMr- concerned; adapting and localizing successful efforts of 

♦ 

others rc-tnei- th.in attempting to replicate them exactly; providing adequate 
time for planning and for pilot efforts; providing resources to impart 
knowledge and skills to school and community-based facilitators; providing 
opportunities for student decision making, initiative, and responsibility for 
follow-through; involving young people in serious working relationships 
with adults and peers; designing programs to respond to some genuine 
needs; mounting efforts that have visible results; including opportunities 
for serious analysis and reflection; providing "h"ands-^on" experience and 
skil'.-training keyed - to the needs and abilities of the group of students 
involved ;ind the individuals in. li; and assessing stiadeht progress flexibly 
in relation to multiple objectives and individual differences that students 
bring tf li'ie effort. 
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